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Walter Cob/to» ,- a Tale of 1688. By the 
Author of Brambletye House, &c. 3 vols. 
8vo. London ; CoUiurn and Bentley. 

Assuredly the time is gone by when it might 
1>e deemed a taste of paradise to lie on a coach 
and read new novels. When the aphorism was 
uttered — ^by Gray, as we remember — :the in- 
comparable novels df Fielding and SmoUet 
were in the speaker's mind. The productions 
of " the wizard of the north," may, indeed, 
occasionally excite these ecstatic feelings in us 
still ; but what are we to say of the herd of his 
imitators? The state of the critic, who peruses 
their works for professional purposes, we can 
answer for it from sad experience, is far from 
heing that of one who enjoys the luxury of a 
hed of roses, much less a paradisaical state of 
bliss. That interminable spinning out "be- 
yond the staple of the argument," one of those 
imitations of the worst kind in which the ser^ 
vum pecus are sure to follow their master, is a 
cruel infliction upon the reader. We are almost 
tempted to say of them on the whole, as 
Dr. Johnson did of the novels of Richard 
son ; " if you read them for the story, your 
impatience will be so much fretted, that you 
will hang youi-self." 

The author of ' Brambletye Houss,' a pro- 
fessed imitator of the Scottish school, is, per- 
haps, one of the best of his tribe. Ho has 
just given us a fashionable novel of the usual 
dimensions, which is, we think, entitled to a 
fair share of patronage. It stirs up our his- 
torical recollections very abundantly, by the 
many real chai'actci-s which figure in its pages : 
we have here James the second, and the prince 
of Orange ; Lord Sunderland and his lady ; 
Sir Charles Sedley and hb daughter, with a 
number of other celebrated names — not for- 
getting a glimpse of " glorious John." And, 
perhaps, with the single exception of this lat- 
ter glimpse, the introduction of the historical 
characters in ' Walter Colyton,' is managed 
with more cleverness than in any of the author's 
preceding novels: there is more of art and less 
of extravagance in their grouping, their exits, 
lutd their entrances. 

We must endeavour to find room for an ex- 
tract or two. Catherine Sedley, Countess of 
Dorchester, is a prominent character in the 
novel; her influence on one occasion, saves 
the life of • Walter Colyton.' Ke is first in- 
troduced to her notice, under no very flatter- 
ing circumstances, as an accused party, in the 
justice room of the Mayor of Westbury. Two 
ladies sit at the table with the mayor : "one of 
tliem, a respectable looking elderly personage, 
presented nothing very remarkable in her ex- 
terior ; but her younger companion, although 
slie had but slender pretensions to beauty, ex- 
cept in the brightness of her eyes, was calcu- 
lated to strike the most imobservant spectator, 
by the voluptuous symmetry of her figure — 
the stylishness of her appoanince — the fashion- 
able confidence, not to say boldness, of her 
deportment — ^but, above all, by the arch, merry, 
and piquant expression of her countenance. 
While chatting and whispering to her friend, 
she occasionally laughed aloud, either for the 
purpose of displaying a brilliant set of teeth, 
or from genuine enjoyment of her novel situa- 
tion, which, however, to a female of a less vi- 
vacious temperament, might have proved rather 
embarrassiug than productive of pleasureable 
sensations." The scene in the justice-room, is 
eutertainiug, bat too long for an extract ; we 



shall, however, give some of the subsequent | 

narrative 

" ' Par tons les amours ! ' exclaimed Catherine 
to her friend as they returned to their inn — 
This young Somersetshire Captain is the 
prettiest fellow I have seen since I left St. 
James's. Tellme, Morlay,youwhoneveradmire 
any male creature except him whim whom you 
have sworn exclusively to love, honour, and 
obey, (what a horrible oath!) tell me, is not 
this youngster un homme fait a peindre, as 
Portsmouth siud of Churchill ? True, he wants 
the finishing polish which our courtiers exhi- 
bit, but then he has none of their impudence 
or affectation ; and notwithstanding tluit little 
touch of rusticity about him, which in my 
opinion is a charm, it is quite impossible to 
doubt that he is a gallant and accomplished 
gentleman." 

" ■■ Truly, Catherine, the man is not amiss 
for a young squn-e, and by the time he has 
been six months in Lord Dover's regiment, he 
may pass muster with the best of our gallants, 
but for the present I can see nothing so be- 
witching about him. The fact is, that your 
fascinations inspired him for the moment ; you 
have evidently won the poor fellow's heart : — 
Heaven grant that he may not have robbed 
you of yours in return. This, you know, 
would be Zeze Majeste, so prythee be upon 
your guard.' ' 

" • Deuce talce you, Morlay, you are always 
reminding me of my splendid slavery." 

" ' A strange sort of slavery that consists in 
liaving royalty at your feet, a Countess's coro- 
net upon your head, and the whole court at 
your disposal.' 

" ' Hush, hush ! you forget that I am no 
Countess wliile we are travelling iucog : hcigho ! 
I sometimes wish that I could forget it alto- 
gether,' 

" ' A sigh from you, Catherine ! A symp- 
tom of lassitude, I presume, produced by your 
own exuberant and irrepressible spirits.' 

" ' May not these high flown spirits, which 
you and others liave so often envied me, be 
nothing more than a vehement effort to drive 
away dejection and melancholy ? N' importe — 
vive la bagatelle! let me sing and be merry 
while I can, for when I get into my gilded 
cage, I shall have little heart for piping — I 
often think of the French chansonette that I 
heard Cifaccio sing to the late King a week 
before his death — 

* Un jour Iris mit dans Ba rage, 

Un RossifTnol (|iiVllfl avoit pris j 
Mais sitot que I'oiseaii He vit dans f esclavage, 
11 perdit son tondre ramage. 



Juel chagrin — giipl rhagrin 
Powr la jeune Iris ! * — 

" ' I forget the second verse, but I recollect 
the poor bird promised to sing as cheerfully as 
ever, if he might fly from his fine cage and be 
restored to liberty, Sasta, mia carat here 
we are at our inn, and we must now keep our 
tongues within our teeth, if we wish to re- 
remain incog. I won't say — ^be silent ! for 

that were a useless command to a female ; but 
let us at all events talk so as not to betray our- 
selves,' 

" Walter in the mean time had returned to 
his humble public-house, for it deserved no better 
name, where the landlord finding that his inmate 
was not only an honest man, but that he had 
preserved from the highwayman a tolerably 
well-filled purse, became as importunate in his 
attentions and apologies to his guest as he had 
preTiously been forward in procuring his appre- 



hension. Recoiling from his impertinent civi- 
lities, and requesting that he would not intrude 
into his apartment unless the bell rang, Wal- 
ter immediately set himself to work in endea- 
vouring to elucidate the mystery of his not 
having wounded the highwayman, though his 
pistols had been held within a yard of his body. 
As it was not unlikely that the state of his 
groom's weapons might throw some light upon 
this subject, he ordered them to be brought t» 
him, when it appeared upon inspection that the 
bullets had been carefully withdrawn. That 
so honest and simple-hearted a lad should be in 
collusion with the robber he did not for a mo- 
ment suspect, but upon being closely cross- 
questioned, Joe confessed that the pretended 
Quaker, on his quitting the parlour, had joined 
him in the stable, and had treated him with a 
pint of ale, sending him to the tap to procure 
it, during which temporary absence he had 
doubtless employed himself in drawing the 
bullets from the four pistols. Upon strictly 
charging his own memory too, Walter now 
recollected that he had deposited his sword 
upon the parlour table while he leaned out 
of the window to chat with the pretty landlady, 
who was bargaining with a market-woman in 
the road; an interval of which the highwayman 
must have adroitly availed himself to secure 
his sword to the scabbard, and had afteru'ards 
hurried him away to prevent any discovery of 
the manoeuvre. As he considered himself to 
have been quite as culpable as his servant, lie 
dismissed the latter with a gentle reprimand 
for his disobedience of orders in quitting the 
horses, resolving for his own part to convert 
his present experience into a lesson, and never 
thenceforward to chat too earnestly with pretty 
landladies, but above all not to give his con- 
fidence to strangers and fellow travellers, lest 
he should be again deceived and plundered by 
a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

" It was much easier, however, to form sa^e 
resolutions for the future, than to settle how Ue 
should relieve liimself from the embarrassment 
which his past indiscretion had entailed upon 
him. Of recovering his horse and money he haJ 
abandoned all hope, for the sharp-witted robber, 
when deprived of his own steed, would not ne- 
glect the means of escape offered by Walter's, 
which had probably been recovered and secureil 
for that purpose, either by the pseudo Quaker 
himself, or by one of his colleagues. ' Hi"' 
then shall I act, how pursue my journey? 
soliloquised our bewildered traveller as li« 
walked up and down the room. • As I ha^' 
not sufficient money in my purse to buy another 
horse, shall I take possession of Joe's, send tlio 
lad back, and pursue my way unattended, which 
I may do with the less apprehension as 1 
have now but little to lose ? Shall I return a' 
once to Orchard Place to petition for a fres'' 
equipment ? — or shall I write home with W 
account of my misadventure, and remain here 
until I receive fresh instructions ? I hate de- 
lays — I should not like to present myself a' 
home in Jbrma pauperis, and "with such a seli- 
condemning story in my mouth — there will lie 
little use in proceeding to London without th« 
means of procuring my outfit when I arnv«i 
and it will be intolerably tedious and annoying 
to remain at this unlucky town. I cannot 
therefore devise any satisfactory course of pro- 
ceeding, or anticipate aught but vexation fro* 
tliis most inauspicious commencement of my 
career. Heaven defend me from all Quakers . 
The founder of their sect could not have been 
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so sly a fox 8s he whom I yesterday encooii' 
tered. Shame upon me, in thus biataing the 
innocent for the guilty ! There has been but 

one fool only one cnlpaUe person in the whole 

transaction, and his name is Walter Colyton.' 

" This self-eraminatioD was interrupted by 
the re-appearance of the landlord, whom he was 
about to order out of the room in no very com. 
placent mood, when the man stated that there 
were two ladies below, who desired to have 
speech of him. — ' To speak with me ! ' ex- 
claimed Walter in no small surprise — 'who are 
they — I know not a soul in this neighbourhood 
— what are their names ?' 

•' ' They declined giving them,' replied the 
landlord.' 

« < Very extraordinary ! but let them be in- 
troduced.' This was done accordingly, when 
he recognized the two females who had been 
present during his examination before the 
Mayor. ' I know not whether we are deviat- 
ing from etiquette and established usages,' said 
Catherine, throwing herself into a chair so as 
to assume an attitude at once graceful and vo- 
luptuous — ' but considering the awkward pre- 
dicament in which our mutual friend, the wor- 
thy Quaker has placed you, I thought we might 
stand excused in disregarding all form and cere- 
mony, for which, to tell you the truth, I have 
aever any very profound respect. It occurred 
to us that you might be seriously embarrassed 
by the loss of your hoise, and the golden 
freightage which was to purchase yomr outfit, 
and as you have been the means of recovering 
for us the whole of oiu- property, which luckily 
exceeds our present and probable need, we 
kivc thought it our duty, to call and offer you 
(out franchement whatever portion you may 
deem necessary to carry you comfortably to 
London.' 

'• 'Don't say we, my dear Catherine ! ' ex- 
claimed her companion — ' it is all your own 
kind and considerate proposition — nay, don't 
blush, though really it does make you look 
luito handsome, but this is ever the case with 
you. You are always more ashamed of your 
pood actions than others are of their misdeeds. 
Oh ! Captain Colyton ! if you did but know 
iialf the noble and generous things that this 
dear creature is in the constant habit of per- 
forming.' 

" ' 1 can easily believe it,' said Walter — ' not 
only from the cheerful benignity of the lady's 
countenance, but from the munificence of the 
proposal with which I am now honota-ed. I will 
frankly confess to you Aladam,' he continued, 
addressing Catherine — ' that at the very mo- 
Went of your arrival I was pondering upon 
""y difficulties in a somewhat disconsolate 
Wood, but they arc only of a temporary nature, 
taey cannot extend beyond the period when I 
■ttiy expect to hear from my father, to whom 1 
shall immediately write, and grateful as I am 
for your kindness, I should be hardly willing to 
fttept a loan without knowing to whom I was 
'Bdebted, and where I might call to discharge 
">e obligation.' 

" ' We are on our return &om the Bath, ' said 
Catherine, — < I have made a little detoar with 
Jiy friend for the purpose of calling on one of 
Jw relations who lives at Luggershall, and I 
■""ve particular reasons for wishing to remain 
""known, until we arrive in London, where I 
Jstide. Yon look as if you would confer a 
"Vour frankly and willingly ; why should you 
Oot accept one in the same spirit? Come, come, 

will take no denial. You are young, and 



must therefore submit to be taught, especially 
when a lady is your instructress, how you 
should comfort yourself in lliis affair. Here is 
my purse — the purse which you recovered for 
me. Take from it at least as many Jacobuses 
as may suffice to purchase Einother horse, and 
if you are too proud to remain under what yon 
may conceive to be an obligation, cell, whenever 
it suits your convenience, at the first house in 
St. James's Square, next to the JSIall ; enquire 
for Catherine, and I will, in my own name, al- 
low you to cancel your debt.' 

" ' All objections are vain,' said the compa- 
nion — ' when my noble minded friend has once 
set her heart upon any liberal or beneficent ac- 
tion her obstinacy is inconceivable. This is her 
besetting sin ; she is sadly stubborn and intrac- 
table — so I often tell her, for frankness is my 
motto^I am quite a, plain spoken body, and 
never scruple to remind her of her faults. Not 
that I object to her conduct in the present in- 
stance — quite the reverse, and I have only men- 
tioned her failing that you may cease any fruit- 
less opposition to her wishes.' 

" Walter would still have hesitated, but find- 
ing himself unable to resist the cordial and 
urgent manner in which the proffered accom- 
modation was pressed upon bis acceptance ; and 
feeling assured that his father would quickly 
enable him to repay it, he at length took from 
the purse a sufficient sum to purchase another 
horse, making at the same time the most fer- 
vent acknowledgments for the favour, and 
declaring that he should never forget the kind- 
ness evinced by a stranger who had first become 
acquainted with him under circumstances so 
little calculated to entitle him to her kindness. 

" ' And whenever you hear a long-eared ani- 
mal braying by the road-side, I hope you won't 
forget the Worshipful Balaam Hickman, Mayor 
of Westbury,' cried Catherine. ' Tush ! tush ! 
no more of acknowledgements ! — I hate them !' 
She pursued the conversation for some little 
time in the same bantering and jocose strain, 
which she maintained with unabated smartness 
and vivacity, occasionally interrupted by her 
friend's exclamations of amazement at her high 
spirits and prodigious conversational powers, 
when she suddenly started up, declaring that 
she must immediately renew her journey. Wal- 
ter bade both the ladies adieu, pledged himself 
to call upon them as soon as he should arrive 
in London, and after having mused for some 
time upon the strange nature of his adventure, 
the generosity of the lively Catherine, and the 
probable motives that could impel a being ap- 
parently so volatile to such a strict concealment 
of her name and quality, he walked to a 
dealer's in the town to purchase a horse, in 
order that he might follow his fair friends, and 
clear up the mystery with as little delay as 



The following remarkable scene is too strik- 
ing to be overlooked, and appears to be well 
worthy of the space it occupies : — 

" Her conjectures were here cut short, for 
the door was thrown open, and the Groom of 
the Chambers announced Sir Charles Sedley, 
to the utter amazement of the Countess, who 
had never received a visit from him since she 
had obtained her title, and occupied her pre- 
sent mansion. ' Sir Charles bedley ! my 
Father !' she exclaimed, as the colour rushed 
over her face ' Morlay, you may withdraw !' 

" This order was immediately obeyed ; the 
door was closed ; Sir Chajles, bowing with the 
consommate coartesy that never deserted him, 



drew a chair, adjusted his cravat, and QMm 
was an embarrassed silence of a few seconds, 
which the lady was the first to break by re- 
suming — < This is an unexpected honour, hot 
indeed, indeed Sir, I am most happy to ten 
you.' 

« • I wish I could truly say as much!' re- 
plied Sir Charles. ' As my daughter, — as 
Catherine Sedley, I shall ever be glad to sea- 
you ; but as the Countess of Dorchester, as 
the King's mistress, tricked out in these mere- 
tricious ornaments, and inhabiting this gorgeous . 
mansion, I can liave little pleasure and lets 
honour in beholding you.' 

" ' And is it for the purpose of this iatteiing 
communication that I have been favoured 
with a visit ?" inquired the Countess, nettled 
at the epithet he had applied to her jewels. 

" ' No, Madam ; my opinion of your past 
conduct, my sense of your present degradation, 
are too well known to need repetition ; the 
stain you have brought upon the name of 
Sedley cannot be altogether expunged, but the 
tears of repentance may wash out the blackness 
of its dye, and leave it of a fainter hue. If 
you cannot retrace your steps, you may at 
least halt in your disgraceful career ; if you 
cannot affirm that you never strayed from the 
paths of virtue, you may claim the merit of not 
persevering to the last in the ways of vice.' 

" ' Perfectly true. Sir, though not quite ori- 
ginal; for, if I mistake not, I remember to 
have read as much in my horn-book. Nor 
may my career be altogether an useless, though 
you are pleased to designate it as a disgraceml 
one, since I flatter myself tlutt I am actuated 
by motives which, if they cannot redeem, may 
in some degree extenuate it. My influence 
with the King has never been unworthily ex- 
erted, and in my anxiety to save him front 
error, I have often hazarded the loss of his 
favour. Despising as much as you do the per- 
nicious monks who hoodwink and misguide 
him, I have importunately admonished him 
against their machinations, often and earnestly 
warning him that his blind tyrannical leal for 
Popery is more likely to make his subjects 
rebels than converts. If to have discharged 
this public duty openly, fearlessly, and inces- 
santly, be any atonement for my private mis- 
conduct, it is an expiatory merit that I may 
honestly claim ; nor can the failure of my 
counsels detract from the courage and sin- 
cerity, — nay, I will say from the patriotism, 
that prompted them. 

" ' An Esther, yea, verily, a second Esther, 
who becomes a rojral concubine that she may 
save the Protestants, as her predecessor de- 
livered the Jews! Nay, Madam, if you wanted 
a heroine to imitate, I could have recommended, 
to you a Christian prototype of our own days ; 
I could have brought to your notice the ex- 
ample of Madame de la Valiere, the late mis- 
tress of the French King, who renouncing her 
splendid infamy, retired into a Couvent of 
Carmelites, assumed the name of the Sister 
Louisa of Mercy, wore haircloth, walked bare 
foot, and sung whole nights long in the choir, 
a life of austerity which she still continues to 
practise as some atonement for her past mis- 
conduct. Our habits and ovr religion- alike 
reject this severity of discipline ; but you 
might break off your disreputable commerce 
with the King ; you might atmndon this stately 
mansion that gives you shame rather than dis- 
tinction ; in fiie retirement of private life, 6r 
beureath your fhther'a roof, whdse house in 
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that event would be gladly opened to you, you 
might by your future propriety and decorum 
recover some portion of the good opinion 
which you have forfeited ; and though you 
can never make your odious title an honour, 
you might henceforth so conduct yourself as to 
he an hoi^ur to your title." 

" When, like Madame de la Valiere, I have 
lost the affections of my royal lover, I may 
perhaps follow her example, and boast that I 
hjve abandoned my sins because they have 
deserted me. It is an old stratagem, and may 
succeed when the devil can be cheated, but 
not before.' 

" ' If you are not to be influenced by moral 
considerations, and a sense of your dishonour, 
you might at least evince some regard for your 
own interests. You cannot but be aware, for 
you were never deficient in penetration, that a 
crisis, a convulsion is approaching, in which it 
is by no means improbable that yojur royal 
lover, as yon unblushingly call him, may lose 
the crown he has so unequivocally shown that 
he knows not how to wear. Your lease of 
his favour cannot be of long duration ; wait 
not to be repudiated, discarded, thrown aside 
•as a plaything of which he is tired, or a part of 
his private establishment which he can no 
longer afford to maintain, biit quit him while 
there is yet grace in doing so ; assume a virtue, 
il you have it not, and while none but the 
purest motives can be attributed to your con- 
duct, it will at the same time be consistent 
with every consideration of policy and pru- 
dence.' 

'" Never, Sir, never!' exclaimed the Count- 
ess indignantly, — ' What ! desert my benefac- 
tor at his approaching hour of need ! Reform 
and purify my past life by present ingratitude, 
treachery and dissimulation ! Become a hypo- 
crite, and pretend compunctious visitings of 
conscience, because my career of error may 
soon cease to be a profitable one ! Recover my 
lair fame and integrity, by adding to the num- 
ber of my misdeeds ! Your dirty shoes, Sir, 
TOoy be cleaned by blacking ; but your sullied 
dausfhter, if such she be, cannot be purified by 
boilincc herself with this additional foulness. ' 

" ' O Madam ! I cry your mercy,' said Sir 
Cliavles, in a taunting sarcastic tone — ' I came 
not to bandy tropes and illustrations with the 
witty Catherine Sedley, but to reclaim, if pos- 
sible, the licentious and impenitent Countess 
of Dorchester. I stand rebuked : I should 
not have taken such a liberty ; for even if I 
torgot the reverence and sxibmission due from 
a iather to his child, I should have remem 
bered my inferior rank — that I am but an 
honest Baronet in the presence of a dishonest 
Peeress. Those flaunting jewels, this sump- 
tuous mansion, your train of gorgeous lackeys,, 
all should have reminded me tliat I had the 
honour of being in the house of Dalilah, and of 
addressing a royal concubine, who must natu- 
rally consider it an insult, when I presume to 
recommend to her notice the sacred obligations 
of morality, religion, and filial obedience.' 

" Sir Charles should have known his daugh- 
ter better. Had he interested her feelings, or 
convinced her reason; had he appealed dispas- 
sioitately to her head or heart, he might per- 
helps have gained his point; he would have 
been sure, at least, of a respectful hearing, and 
an affectionate desire to meet his wishes ; for 
she was sincerely attached to her father, whose 
estr<tDgement had occasioned her much secret 
nahippiness. But these scoffing reproaches. 



this galling irony, were only calculated to in- 
flame a temper naturally petulant and haughty, 
and rendered still more ungovernable by the 
world's flattery and _ fortune's favour. She 
coloured suddenly and deeply, her eyes flashed, 
her bosom panted, and she forcibly bit her 
nether lip in the endeavour to suppress her 
passion, that she might answer him in his own 
gibing tone. A second or two elapsed before 
she could trust her voice, and she could hardly 
maintain her accent of assumed calmness, as 
she exclaimed — ' Morality and Religion ! I 
have heard that when debauchees, becoming 
too old for farther sin, offer up to Heaven the 
Devil's leavings, they are apt to inculcate the 
most strenuously those virtues in which them 
selves have been most deficient. A blind man 
may hold a lantern, and enable others to find 
the way, though he cannot see it himself ; a 
preacher, like a finger-post, may point out the 
right path, although his own steps do not 
pursue it ; but what shall be said of him who 
both directs and leads his flock astray, and 
then upbraids them with the error of their 
ways ? Morality and Religion ! O monstrous ! 
that the daughter of Sir Charles Sedley should 
be wanting in those virtues, when they have 
been so carefully instilled into her both by 
precept and example! How unpardonable to 
forget the chaste maxims of his plays and 
poems ! What abomination not to recollect 
the holy life of the professed libertine and man 
of gallantry, who wasted his estate in such 
laudable profligacy as might best please his 
decorous friends, Lords Rochester and Buck- 
hurst, Killigrew and Etherege, and who, in 
pursuit of this worthy object, was indicted for 
a riot, and fined ^'500 for an insult against 
public decency!' 

" ' Enough, Madam, enough,' said Sir Char- 
les, starting up in an agitation of anger and 
remorse ; * for both our sakes, I will spare you 
any more of an exposure, which none but 
a Tullia would have presumed to make, 
confess that you have succeeded in lacerating 
my feelings, and I leave you that consolation, 
in addition to all the infamy of your greatness. 
But listen. Madam, listen ; you have yourself 
a daughter, and even in that you possess an 
honour which I cannot boast, for mine is not 
illegitimate. That daughter may occasion you 
to feel as I do now, * how sharper than a ser- 
pent's tooth it is to have a thankless child. 
But there will be a still bitterer pang in re 
serve for you, as there has been for me, when, 
although you may be wrung by the heartless- 
nes* of the charge, you cannot deny its truth, 
should that daughter ever upbraid you to your 
face with the dfigraceful licentiousness of your 
younger days, and attempt to excuse her own 
abandoned life by pleading the example of her 
parent !' So saying, Sir Charles bowed with 
his unalterable grace and courtesy, and quitted 
the apartment. 

" Stung by the sarcastic reproaches of her 
father, and wound up to a paroxysm of ungo- 
vernable passion, the Countess had been hur- 
ried into recriminations, which, however they 
might be just, were scarcely justifiable as 
coming from a daughter. Her triumph, like 
every other victory of angry and improper ex- 
citement, entailed its own instant punishment ; 
her better feelings quickly regained their ascen- 
dancy ; a pang of remorse shot to her heart, 
and as soon as she recovered from the momen- 
tary stupor in which she had been plunged, she 
clasped her hands together, looked wildly 



around her, and ejaculated in a voice, rendered 
hoarse by her emotions — ' Sir Charles ! Sir 
Charles Sedley ! Oh, stop him ! stop him ' 
Impious, unnatural wretch that I am, he is my 
father ! Oh, return, return my dear father, to 
your penitent daughter, who thus, thus humbly 
implores and supplicates forgiveness !' 

As she sank down upon the carpet it was 
an affecting spectacle to behold the Countess 
arrayed in all her gorgeousness, kneeling in the 
midst of her own splendid saloon, clasping her 
jewelled hands together, and with humiliated 
and contrite looks fixing her distended eyes 
upon the door, as if she expected that her 
father might return to bestow the pardon for 
which she so submissively sued. In this sup- 
pliant attitude she had hardly remained a 
minute before she heard the hall-door shut, 
when starting upon her feet, she ejaculated, 
' It is too late — he is gone — he is gone !' and 
flying to her own room, she threw herself 
upon the bed in an uncontrollable outbursting 
of passionate tears and sobs. " ' 

Walter Colyton, although the novel is called 
by his name, is not the hero — at least not the 
personage to whom the chief interest of the 
story attaches. Stanly Forrester is the man. 
He is deeply and most actively engaged in the 
Revolution on the Protestant side, condemned 
to death at Exeter, and about to be executed, 
when he is saved by the landing and the imme- 
diate interference of king William. Above all, 
Forrester is beloved by the two principal fe- 
male characters, Edith Colyton and Agatha 
Shelton, to both of whom he has the happiness 
to be married in the end; one of them dying 
most opportunely to make room for the other. 
This part of the plot is very curiously managed ; 
but we must have done, and allow the curious 
reader to inquire further into the particulars 
for hhnself, if it so please him. 



Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the 
Rev. R. Walsli, L.L.D. M. R. I. A. author 
of a journey from Constantinople, &c. 2 
vols, large 8vo. — London, Westley and 
Davis. 

[second notice.] 

Wr have given some extracts from Doctor 
Walsh's work in a former number, but it is 
not a book to be passed over so slightly, and 
we shall be disappointed if our readers do not 
concur with us in this opinion, when they 
have perused the observations we are now 
about to make upon it. 

Brazil is very singularly circumstanced among 
the nations of the American continent. It is 
the only state which has not adopted the re- 
publican form of government; and it appears 
to us that in not adopting it, the people have 
been benefited. In making this assertion, we 
have have not been influenced by any conside- 
ration of the relative advantages of a demo- 
cracy or a monarchy ; but the perusal of the 
volumes now before us, has fully satisfied our 
mind, that by this circumstance mainly, the 
country has been saved from many of the evil 
consequences to be apprehended from a sudden 
and violent change in the character of its insti- 
tutions. All the other trans-atlantic states, 
commencing with the Anglo-American, had 
to maintain a bloody and a lengthened struggle 
for their independence, some of them have not 
yet passed through the ordeal, while the inter- 
nal tranquillity of Brazil has been hut little 
disturbed, by an event, which, from the sudden 



